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Chapter I 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

Public officials perceive they have no way of comparing 
the relative importance of military and civilian training 
programs. This was highlighted in Congressional hearings 
concerning the military by Joseph Califano, former White 
House Aide. While discussing this failing he characterized 
the relation of the military and civilian programs as one 
of pure competition. No linkages are seen between these two 
resource using sectors. 

Counterposed to this argument is that the military has 
sizeable and positive effects on the civilian sector. One 
dimension of this is that they train men for specific jobs 
and, more importantly, for the "world of work." 

This intermittent dispute on the impact of the military 
reached a critical point with the release of the "One Third 
of a Nation" study. This report was deeply rooted in the 
structuralist philosophy on umemployment . Pointing to the 
spectacular numbers of young men unable to serve in the 
military, it indicated that these potential long term unemploy- 
ables would benefit by some special programs. Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and Job Corps were introduced as a civilian 
response, while Operation 100,000 and Project Transition came 
about as a result of military initiative. Despite these 
experiments we have gone only a little way in identifying the 
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success of the programs or the actual or potential inter- 
relations between them. 

This study is a move toward filling this void by 
exploring and making explicit the spillover effects of the 
military on vocational, employment, and educational activity. 

The development of relations along the lines of training 
use, career movement, and education specified here is a use- 
ful foundation for vocational education and human resource 
programs linking the military and non-military sectors. No 
systematic attempt has previously been made to evaluate the 
military with reference to manpower. In the past scholars 
have failed to assess the military impact on either the stock 
of general or of specific human capital.' 1 ' Efforts have been 
meager in evaluating the relative achievement of the non- 
military to the military as a guide to integrated manpower 
policy. The government has frequently pursued independent 
military, civilian, and public sector manpower policies, which 
are sometimes in conflict. 

An examination of the military establishment from the 
human capital perspective is fruitful for suggesting civilian 
policy alternatives. The military faces problems of career 

3 

■^This study is part of the research interest of economists 
in investment in human resources. The capital concept applied 
to humans is non-normative . General capital refers to invest- 
ments that have wide payoffe, i.e. in many activities, specific 
capital is associated with the firm-agent making the invest- 
ment. R>r a more detailed analysis see; Gary S. Becker, Huiiian 
Capital, (National Bureau of Economic Research, N. Y. ) 19oK. 
Distinctions relating to the military are presented in Chapter IV. 

ERIC 
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development for its own needs while necessarily altering 
tastes, knowledge, education ^ and experience of those who 
enter the services. An individual is affected by serving in 
terms of the pure military discipline and experience he 
receives as well as the direct vocational experience. He is 
also forestalled from pursuing his civilian life. This may 
have mixed effects, but ones which we shall seek to disclose. 

In meeting its own manpower needs, the military has 
developed institutions and techniques of training, screening, 
and evaluating his manpower program. It has done this by 
using its own internal personnel systems as well as the 
skills of both industry and the academic. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the military manpower operation 
is the continuous attempt to upgrade its management techniques 
against a matrix of increasingly sophisticated technology. 

Our knowledge of this military activity is only peripheral. 
For many reasons, the military has been treated as an institu- 
tion separate from the mainstream of the economy. Therefore, 
it has developed without an observable record of what it 
has done and potentially what it might do. 

This study examines the supply of trained individuals 
to the non-military sector and, indirectly, the demand in 
that sector for individuals with specific training. The 
returns to this research radiate in a number of directions. 

How had military training been used? How may a better bridge 
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be created between the training-work experience in the 
military and the requirements in the non-military? What 
barriers to transferability of the training exist? Is it 
feasible and/or desirable to erode these barriers, or, 

tively , eliminate transfer and utilization of military 
training as a fruitful avenue of scholarship and research? 

Has the military aided the disadvantaged? Is the impact 
uniform across the country? 

The training for occupations and the actual work 
experience in the military is diverse across service lines 
and nowhere is co-extensive with th non-military. The 
primary mission of the military and the necessary cleavage 
between the military and non-military are parameters for both 
research and action. Currently, the extent of the past 
impact and the policy potentials are conjectural. This 
research transfers this problem area from that domain and 
establishes it on a systematic quantitative and theoretical 
basis . 
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RESEARCH DESIGN AND POLICY PROBLEMS 

The research focused on an estimation of the investment 
of specific human capital by the military in males . 2 Con- 
centrating on specific investment led us to examine the 
military as a trainer separate from its role as an educator, 
disciplinarian, and an environment in which men age. While 
each of these factors is Important and has a conceptual and 
measurable economic Impact, this study separated the issues 
and populations on grounds which appeared significant for 
policy problems: to see if the military could be used to 

meet needed civilian shortages in critical skills as well as 
directly benefiting those who have completed service. Two 
alternative research strategies associated with these ob- 
jectives point up some of the design problems attendant to 
measuring the military's impact. 

Design 

It is possible to partition all the men from a recognized 
geographic area who went through the service, or who went 
into the service and remained until retirement. The behavior 
and/or activities of these men could be compared with men 

p 

The decision to limit the study to males was a first 
level decision. It would be useful to study females, par- 
ticularly if the concept of universal service irrespective 
of sex achieved stronger support. Errors of various types 
resulted in females appearing in the sample. We subsequently 
excluded them. 
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from the same area who did not go through the military to 
see if they differ significantly in any interesting dimensions. 
This unaccepted design would focus on the Military* effect, ^ 
treating the military experience as largely homogeneous for 
study purposes. The civilian group and experience would 
also be assumed homogeneous. Then one could see how unem- 
ployment or education demand might vary between the two 
groups. Another advantageous aspect of this design is that 
the subjects would be of the same age. Members of both 
sample groups would age simultaneously and, therefore, the 
observable differences would refer to service life as opposed 
to the effect of just aging or maturing. Assuming that 
significant differences between the groups emerged, that is, 
rejecting the null hypothesis of group similarity, one is 
left with the problem of determining causation. And further, 
policy decisions to alter the patterns in a desired fashion 
need to be made. 

One dimension of the absence of specification in the 
groups points up the difficulties with this design. The 
system of military manpower procurement is diverse in both 
the number of ways that a man can be placed in service as 
well as application of standards among draft boards or 
induction centers. There is no evidence that the deviations 

^Implicit in the analysis of this section is a budget 
constraint of reasonable proportions. For example, if the 
region was the continental U.S. and the sample was enormous, 
the reservations would not hold. 

o 

ERIC 
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in these systems are normally distributed. Second, we also 
doubt that the military population is the same as the 

service experience excluded. The procurement 
process is selective, with regard to education, aptitude, 
criminal background, psychological characteristics and other 
things which are not unrelated to economic performances.^ 
Consequently it appeared reasonable that correlations derived 
from this experiment would have the selection process as the 
independent variable rather than service experience. While 
an experiment could be designed along these lines without 
these difficulties it would take the active participation 

of the Department of Defense to prepare a useful control 
group . 

Alternatively, there is the design that was followed, 

examining the experience of a group of veterans. This 

hypothesizes that passage through the service is significant. 

Two temporal nodes are important in this analysis. First, 

5 

that men were allowed to serve to a level of competence 
that was appropriate for our research purposes, i.e. achieved 
a standard of occupational competence (not drafted or enlisted 
and immediately discharged); second, the men in service 

^The problem was neatly summarized by Art Buchwald when 
he suggested that high recivitism is due to the shoddy types 
who are incarcerated. Ergo, put a better class of people in 
Jail and the institutions would show a superior return. 
( Washington Post , December 3 , 1968). 

•'This is not meant to imply that this was volitional - 
itself a subject of interest. 

o 

ERLC 
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chose not to remain in active service, and presumably felt 
that the civilian life provided superior opportunities.^ 

This research is a temporally detailed cross-section 
study. Frequently the literature describes this type of 
research as a longitudinal study of cohorts. We suggest 
that this research varies slightly from that technique. A 
longitudinal study suggests a multi-survey technique, where 
the identified respondent is interviewed at points through 
time to see if time has had an impact on some of the variables, 
or if one variable suggests a specific lagged relationship. 
Alternatively, panels are established in lieu of single 
respondents to avoid having the interviewees saturated and 
so affect the response error. In either case the individuals 
followed are members of specified groups, i.e. alike in all 
attributes save the variable being tested.^ We measured 
the internal differences in the groups realistically through 

O 

statistical manipulation. 0 In this study we attempted to 
combine the best attributes of the longitudinal and cohort 
techniques at the lowest cost. 



The choice of the actual population group is discussed 
in Chapter III. Suffice it to say that there are a large 
number of options. While it might "pay" to do a separate 
study on each group, to test whether there are significant 
differences among the groups for research and policy purposes 
is another and far larger study than this. 

7 

In this research the interactions of other variables 
are explicitly considered, although inter-occupational 
variation is low, reflecting the assignment process. 

®For the treatment of this see Appendix E, Doctoral 
Dissertation by Eugene L. Jurkowitz; and Appendix F, paper 
9 r presented at the Allied Social Science Meetings, December l v o7 
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Data Sources 

To examine the spillover effects of the military with 
the intent of drawing specific policy suggestions, we had to 
generate our own data. While the i960 Census obtained data 
which could identify veterans, the conceptualization of 
problems there was well outside our interests. Further, 
there had been no attempt to develop an analysis of this 
data by the sponsoring agencies of the Census (Bureau of 
the Census and Veterans Administration). To date this 
material has not been explored . 

The Department of Defense had a minimal interest in 
the military *s impact on the flow to the civilian sector 
of specific capital, and ambivalent feelings on their 
investment history in general human capital. The Draft 
Study of the Department of Defense, initiated in the controversy 
over the extension of the Selective Service Act, estimated 
the cost of a "volunteer army" in a series of non-directed 
mail surveys conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center. The estimation of a supply function focused attention 
on civilian income. Post-service use of training was not an 
interest, although they attempted to discover if the service 
activity was "highly useful," "useful," or "not of use." In 
carrying out the studies, they did include occupation but 
the responses were in job titles which was of dubious va^e.^ 

^Most researchers would agree that the marginal information 

of a job title separate from other data is of exceedingly low j 
value. 
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The categories of data (see Appendix A and Chapter III) 
for our problem suggested that a directed interview be 
undertaken. We chose a single interview spaced long enough 
after exiting active service to suggest career patterns and 
motivations. While our technique did not preclude another 
interview after some time, say to clarify questions raised 
or to open other areas of inquiry, it did not require more 
than one interview. 

Our focus was on the period after service, but we were 
concerned with pre-service activity as well as induction 
and separation. The purpose of this pre-service detail, 
along with the age at entry, was to specify occupational 
attachment as an important variable affecting crossover. 

Two options were open for assembling data relevant to this 
prolonged time span; including questions on these matters 
in the interview, or using the respondent’s service record. 
(See Appendix B, Sample Record Folder.) Influencing this 
choice was our requirement for data on tested aptitude and 
aspects of military experience. 10 Therefore, we used the 
recorded data wherever possible in lieu of extending the 
interview. This choice involved a quality trade-off of 
unknown dimension. There is reason to suspect an individual’s 



l°While the research is directed toward the military, 
it was reasonable to accumulate data, at a low marginal cost, 
which would permit research on other topics. For example, 
it is useful to examine the interaction of education and 
aptitude. 
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ability to recall events which occurred years before. On 
the other hand, gaining information from the records is a 
laborjous task and there has been criticism that they are 
inaccurate . ^ Military regulations state that a serviceman 
must check his record each year and correct it for error. 

Given these considerations, we accepted the record as a 
valid statement despite some mechanical error. ^ 

There are both administrative and technical problems 
in obtaining records, but these were uncovered after we 
had made the decision to depend on the record and consider 
it an extensive separate interview. Despite the difficulties 
we believe that our dependence on formal records was correct. 

Post-service employment experience was a complex problem 
for substantive and procedural reasons. The factors of 
location, the duration of employment, and the degree of 
relatedness between service experience and civilian employ- 
ment were some of the considerations in determining ex post 
convergence and the forces that influenced it. Because 
homogeneity of individual employment experience could not be 

l:L Dr. Albert Biderman of the Bureau of Social Science 
Research has expressed some misgivings about the reliability 
of using records. 

12 

Even if the recruit gave accurate data it can be garbled 
in putting it down and agAin in transferring it to computer 
form. The Study was obliged to code from records for the Army, 
but used the Nuvy Tape Record. Our experience with the Tape 
Record was not a happy one. The labors of the hand search were 
rewarded when the tape proved prone to error. 
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assured, a maximum of three jobs was considered in the 
interim; the first post-service job, ^-3 the current job, and 
the one preceding the current if different from the others. 

The issue of what veterans did with their occupational 
skills indicated that we know what civilian occupations were 
pursued. In past studies, occupation had been difficult 
to code on the basis of a self -administered questionnaire 
where the object of post-coding was to assign a D.O.T. or 
Census occupation code. Considerable experimental testing 
led to the questions which yielded a D.O.T. number after 
post-coding.^ (See questionnaire. Appendix B.) 

The use of military training appeared linked to a number 
of options concerning the use of time. Conceptually it 
appeared prudent to weight more heavily the experience of 
a veteran who used his training on both his primary and 
secondary jobs than in either one but not the other. The 



^The first job required additional detail because of its 
transitional nature: i.e. was it taken until an opening 

occurred in a career field, or to get money /use up time until 
school entrance. 

l^The procedural success is in no small way due to 
Mr, Leon Lewis of the Bureau of Employment Security. Through 
his aid the questionnaire was developed and the coding carried 
out. Two code systems appeared to offer merit, Census and 
D.O T. The interest in matching prior skills to jobs suggested 
a system that was labor market oriented, rather than one 
designed for a looser, aggregate accounting of individuals. 

At the time the study was initiated the new D.O.T. classification 
system was emerging and this study represents an application 
of that system to research. The reasons for analytic failure 
of this system are discussed below. 



ERIC 
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clarification of these problems yielded a set of questions 
that would be useful to this study as well as open the way 
to more comprehensive analyses of work-leisure preferences. 
The questions pointed in the direction of moonlighting 
activity as well as overtime experience on the primary job. 

Suspecting that vocational transfer between military and 
civilian activity would be low, a conclusion in accord with 
limited earlier studies, it appeared important to appraise 
the veterans* reasons for non-use of the skills and their 
estimations of the actual economic value of using the skills. 
Questions 51 through 58 were developed for this purpose. 

This series of questions explores the nebulous dimension of 
how the experience is evaluated and rewarded by employers 
who use it. In sum, these questions are instruments to 
convert the notion of ex ante convergence into meaningful 
economic terms. 

It was hypothesized that time was a statistically 
significant and important independent variable in measuring 
convergence. The difficulty of going through the period 
after discharge, to measure actual convergence, required 
data on the use of time, i.e. in education, unemployment 
and labor force participation. 

Education assumed great importance as a factor in 
transfer and as an independent variable in producing an 
economic value for the military experience. The military 
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record provided detail on education up to the point of 
entry. Education while in service was not accurately and 
consistently available from the records, but the design of 
this study and the period of service, the early nineteen- 
sixties, (with high standards for fitness by the military) 
did not warrant our using resources to explore it. On the 
other hand, there was significant reason to explore the 
post-service education experience. One level was to determine 
the type of education or formal training, its duration, form 
and purpose. But on another level we wanted to explore 
financing the education, including both direct and indirect 
costs. A third and significant question arose from our 
hypotheses: Was education sought related to the military 

training in an attempt to make it more viable? Assuming 
that the negative would be at least as important as the 
positive, information on the reasons for not seeking education 
was desired. If lack of education were a barrier to transfer, 
could policy be made which might reduce this friction? From 
this would flow, if warranted, the question of which policy 
would be the most efficient. 

With these broad areas covered, additional background 
questions on head of household occupation, union status and 
projected occupations were included in the hope that the 
data thereby obtained would be useful for future study. 

The marginal cost of including this material was low enough 




to warrant it. 
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Interview Techniques 

The subject matter and hypotheses to oe explored 
indicated that a directed interview be undertaken. This 
was decided in consultation with members of such organizations 
as: Bureau of Social Science Research, Bureau of Applied 

Social Research, Survey Research Center, Roper Associates, 
etc . 

1C 

Two techniques, telephone and face-to-face interviewing, 
appeared feasible. Indications were that the population we 
were dealing with, by age, education, and veteran status, 
would be reachable by phone. Mobility of the group works 
against any interview, but especially against a face-to-face 
technique. The unit cost of interviewing face-to-face is 
much higher than interviewing by telephone. The essential 
problem was to determine which technique would be more ef- 
fective in extracting the necessary information from the 
respondents. 

In testing the telephone technique and in developing 
the questionnaire which required a directed interview, we 
received important cooperation from a large institution. 
Corporation X. 1 ^ Corporation X employs veterans in occupa- 
tions similar to military occupations. As part of the 

^Technical information on the choice is found in 
Appendix C. 

if 

'The organization did not wish to be identified. At no 
time were the individuals in the pretest made aware of how 
their names were selected for the interview. 
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screening process of job applicants, they obtained information 
on veteran's status and military occupations, though the 
latter in relatively unsophisticated form. 

The veteran job applicants were divided into two groups, 

those who had been employed by the firm and those who had 

not been. A number of steps: primary interview, mental 

testing, secondary interview, medical examination, etc., 

were all part of the procedure to obtain employment. It 

became apparent that men were not hired because the firm did 

not want them and/or because they did not want the Corporation 

as an employer. An equal number of hires and non-hires were 

chosen for the test. They were sent a letter informing them 

17 

of their being selected for an interview. The personnel 
records were scrutinized to check the validity of the interviews. 
When discrepancies appeared, the respondents were called back 
to clarify the answer. Neither the subject matter nor the 
length of the interview (approximately 30 minutes) proved 
an obstacle. Having thus proved the efficiency of the tele- 
phone technique in the pre-test, and subsequently finding 
no reason to doubt its efficiency after following up with 
selective face-to-face interviews in metropolitan areas, 
we believe we were justified in using it for the survey. 

^Uie original letter was scrapped as being totally 
ineffective. Respondents were unable to understand it. 

The technique of centralized interviewing allowed for 
Immediate correction and validation of material. 
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Two techniques for telephone interviewing are available. 
In one, a local interviewer calls locally, i.e. non-long 
distance, which reduces that direct cost. The other has 
centralized interviewing using WATS (Wide Area Telephone 
Service) lines. Discussions with the interviewing firm 
revealed that they did not have much experience with the 
locally based survey. In this type of operation there 
can be little supervision and one depends on the conscien- 
tiousness of part-time, relatively low-pay workers. The 
centralized technique while marginally more expensive, 
allows for greater care in the training of Interviewers, 
better control over the interview, technically superior 
communications, and what proves a useful psychological 
edge - a long distance call. The respondents, ex post » 
were flattered by a long distance call and did not terminate 
the interview when asked about unemployment or income. 

To supplement the interview for detail on income. 

Social Security data were sought. Anyone chosen for the 
survey world have both an Armed Forces Serial Number and 
a Social Security Number (mandatory to receive pay at this 
time). These numbers were used to identify and control 
data sources, and also opened the possibility of Social 
Security data. Many difficulties with this data have led 
to its exclusion from this report, but it stands as a 
valuable source for future research. 
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With the questions to be included decided upon, and 
the alternative methods for assembling the data evaluated, 
it was essential to deliniate the populations for analysis. 




Chapter III 



MILITARY ORGANIZATION: 

CONVERGENCE AND SPILLOVER RESEARCH CHOICES 

The purpose of our research was to indicate the extent 
of actual and potential crossover. As discussed above, 
this could best be accomplished by following groups of men 
trained in particular occupations. The hypothesis focused 
on vocationally oriented attributes that would affect the 
occupational crossover, assuming a monolithic military. 
However, observation of the military quickly reveals a 
diversity of occupations within each service and then among 

1C 

the services. In order to keep the study within reasonable 
bounds decisions were made: which services to examine, 

which occupations within each service, and which groups 
of trained veterans. We believe our decisions were correct 
realizing that other options, which would have focused on 
different questions, were possible. 

The Services 

The tradition of service independence and separatism 
is an obstacle that has to be reckoned with in order for 
any meaningful research to be undertaken and potential 

18 

policies designed. Mission and technology among the 

l&For an example in another area see: Robert J. Art, 

The TFX Decision, McNamara and the Military . ( Bos ton : 

Little, Brown and Company) 1950. 
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services vary, and, in the development of service esprit 

these become shields protecting the work of the services. 

Just as it is almost impossible not to understand an Army 

manual on occupation, it is almost impossible to comprehend 

a supposedly parallel document for the Navy. After some 

study it becomes obvious that such differences are not the 

IQ 

result of chance. 

The size of the force strength, shown in Table III-l, 

was the first factor in our selection. The numbers suggest 

the Array and Air Force as the obvious branches for study, and 

from the very beginning the Army has been our primary study - 

20 

first drawn, completed, and reported upon. Other problems 
with the Air Force led to its exclusion. 

The Army is the largest of the services with the highest 
manpower input and through-put. The make-up of the input is 
significant. The input flow consists of: conscripts through 

the Selective Service System; pure enlistees, i.e. men who 
would have enlisted at the existing relative wages even if 
there were no likelihood of being drafted, and various 
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See Appendix A, Occupational Categories. 

20 Preliminary results of the Military Training Study can 
be found in Appendix F, “The Military as a Trainer: A Study in 
Measuring Crossover;” Appendix H, "Regional Implications of 
Post-Military Activities of Veterans;" "The Military as a 
Surrogate for Education," prepared for the Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, September 1968; and 
"The Economics of Alternative Uniform Military Procurement 
Policies," Forensic Quarterly , Vol. 42 , No. 3 , August 1968. 
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Table 111-1 



Active 


Duty Military Personnel 






(As of June JO) 




Army 


Air Force 


Navy 



1961 


858,622 


821,151 


627, 08Q 


1962 


1,066,«>4 


884,025 


666,428 


1963 


975,916 


869,431 


664,647 


1964 


973,238 


856,798 


667, 596 


1965 


969,06b 


824,662 


671,^8 


1966 


1,199,781) 


887,353 


745,205 



Source: Selected Manpower Statistics , Directorate for Statistical 

Services, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 15 April 1968, Table Pll, 

P. 7. 
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draft -motivated enlistees. This last group consists of men 
who volunteered, but would not have in the absence of the 
draft, ceteris paribus . This mixed input system has a 
built-in diversity that is suggestive for future policy. 

There is an age difference between thj average draftee 
and enlistee. Existing Selective Service System policy 
(the "oldest first") gives the conscripts in our sample a 
mean age 1.8 years greater than their volunteer counter- 
parts. The age difference could be meaningful in terms of 
maturity as well as in the employment experience that these 
men had prior to entry into the service. All these observable 
differences are supply side indicators and may be proxies 
for the alternatives available to the different groups - 
a set of implicit demand variables. 

The component of entry affects the time in active 
service and therefore the array of occupations that are 
available. The draftee serves 24 months of active duty 
and then filters through the remaining four years of his 
obligation. The Army enlistee has a three year tour with 

p-i 

an additional three years of obligation. 

The career path the soldier will follow depends on a 
number of factors not least of which is the number of months 

21 

The meaning and duration of the service is explained 
in Table III-2 below. 
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m 
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The meaning and duration of the service is explained 
in Table III-2 below. 
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Table III-2 Alternative Enli sted Service Obligations 

Army Draftees Years 

Active Duty 2 

Active Reserve 2 

Inactive Reserve 1 

Standby Reserve 1 



Total 



6 



Army Enlistees 



Active Duty 



3 



Inactive Reserve 



2 



Standby Reserve 



1 



Total 



6 



Navy Enlistees 



Active Duty* 



Inactive (or Active) Reserve 



Standby Reserve 



1 



Total 



6 



before their twenty- first birthday. 




ERIC 
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of obligated service remaining after completing his course 
work. While individual preference, aptitude and experience 
are involved in the allocations of recruits to military 
occupations, demand factors swing massive weight . 22 The 
training time is an investment with a dual cost dimension 
and the longer its duration the lower is the rate of return 
for the service. This suggests that training time be low 
and training particularized. Each hour spent in training 
raises the cost of specific human capital within the military 
and reduces the period of productivity, both lowering the 
internal rate of return. 

Thi-S fixed time constraint is applicable to a degree 
in all the services. Each service is aware that enlistees 
rarely reenlist. Both the Navy and Air Force, depending on 
enlistees, require a four year active hitch with two years 
of reserve obligation. 2 ^ This added time in service permits 
training programs of a longer duration and of wider occup- 
ational scope. 
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An important factor in career assignment is the state 
of the manpower inventory at any moment in time. If there 
is a shortage in some occupation as expressed by empty 
billets in units, then the primary task of the assigning 
officer is to fill the billets even if economists become 
bakers. Improved planning has meant that fewer malassignments 
take place, i.e. physicists made cooks, and teachers made 
police -- followed shortly by police becoming teachers. 

2S 

-"These are the primary options. A wide variety of 
options exist legally and operationally, but these are the 
primary forms for enlisted men. 
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It would be improper to conclude that the inflexible 
time in service alone determines the occupational structure. 
Interacting are the choices of hardware, the occupational 
structure and the modes of recruitment. The longer regular 
service obligation in the Navy reflects the decisions made 

for both the occupational structure and the hardware that 
is used. 

The Navy conceptualizes itself as a fighting force 
dealing with highly diverse technical and logistical 
environments. Men, even on their first tours, are trained 
as generalists and then in specific areas. This is a 
derivative of the rotation system used universally in the 
military which restricts the length of time on one job in 
any one place. The effect of rotation is more apparent in 
the Navy where sea duty differs from shore duty, yet no one 
is trained for one and not the other. 

Reinforcing the need for generalization is that no 
two ships, even of the same class and type, are substantially 
the same. The Captain of the ship, the yard where built, 
as well as the yard conditions and mission of the ship at 
time of repair or overhaul, make it a unique workplace 
shortly after commissioning. The Navy*s occupational 
structure, training program, and length of service commit- 
ment are based on this fundamental operational need for 
versatile manpower. 
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The Army, on the other hand, has adjusted the set of 
decisions to produce a narrowly trained cadre assured of a 
fairly homogeneous environment. Men are trained in a 
relatively short period to do specific jobs and operate within 
a set system. The organization is structured and hardware 
standardized, so as to preclude the necessity for broad 
training. 

These two positions reflect poles of choice that serve 
as a continuous source of conflict in the defense establish- 
ment. In an attempt to make the services efficient there is 
continuous experimentation on how men are to be produced 
as well as how the missions are to be performed. A radioman 
in the Army is not the same as in the Navy, This is highly 
significant if one thinks of trying to influence occupational 
crossover. 

As a rule, the Navy jobs are broader than those of the 
Army a*id therefore one expects that the Navy experience is 
more like civilian jobs and training. While this is known, 
ex ante , it suggested itself for testing ex post . In order 
to examine two extremes in training we questioned whether the 
Air Force and/or Navy should be included in the study for 
comparison. 

Initial contacts suggested that cooperation with the 
Navy would be difficult. This proved correct, and we attempted 
to substitute the Air Force for the Navy. Like the Navy, 
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the Air Force is all volunteer, but their hardware policy 
and training program are closer to those of the Army. The 
difference is in the missions and the high proportion of 
enlistees in support roles. Officers in the Air Force 
fight, while enlisted men are like squires. The hardware 
used to support the missions is highly complex, and repair 
and maintenance require specific skills. The Air Force has 
approached the complex problem of training by breaking 
down skills and trying to design soae management flexibility. 

Variance is manifested in a comparison of the occupational 
classification systems of the services. The Army MOS (Military 
Occupation Specialty) was a three digit system and now is five 
digits. The Navy uses a letter and number system in describing 
NEC's (Navy Enlisted Classifications) and Rates signifying 
career progress. The Air Force uses the AFSC (Air Force 
Specialty Code). This is a five digit code, but the Air 
Force was the first to develop the "shred out" system. A 
letter is suffixed to the AFSC signifying training on a 
specific piece of equipment. An example may be useful. If 
we were to consider the occupation of X-Ray technician we 
would find an MOS, NEC, and AFSC code for it, but in no way 
would the men given these occupational designations be good 
technical substitutes for one another. Hie Army and Air 
Force technicians would be trained on a specific piece of 
equipment with almost no general medical background, while 




